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T a meeting of sundry citizens of Columbia, on the 17th 
July, 1829, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of forming a Temperance Society : Professor 
Park was called to the Chair, and 6. T. Snowden was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Several gentlemen having addressed the meeting, pointing 
out the evils of intemperance, and the measures which had 
been adopted in dififerent parts of the Union to check its a- 
larming ravages — On motion, 

Resolved^ That John F. Marshall, John Bryce and James 
Burnett, be appointed to draft a Constitution for a Temper- 
ance Society. 

Resolved^ That A. Blanding, John Rennie, James Greggi 
William Kennedy, A. S. Clifton, Thomas Wells and Richard 
Sondley, be appointed a Committee to report as to the influ- 
ence of Intemperance on the health, the morals and prosperi- 
ty of the country. Adjourned. 

At a meeting of sv/ndry Citizens of Columbia^ on the 8th 
Oct. 1829, Col. Thomas Taylor was called to the Chair, and 
Joseph IVTClintock was appointed Secretary. 

A Blandingj Chairman of the Committee of Seven, ap<* 
pointed at the last meeting, submitted their Report on the in- 
fluence of Intemperance on the health, the morals, and the 
prosperity of our country, which was unanimously adopted, 
and ordered to be printed. 
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John F. Marshall^ Chairman of the Committee of Three, 
appointed at the last meeting, reported a Constitution for the 
Society, which was adopted and ordered to be printed. 

Resolvedj That the Letters of Doctors Dickson and 
Moultrie, of Charleston, and Doct. Fordy of Augusta, be 
printed. Adjourned, till Monday next. 

At a meeting of the Temperance Society, of Columbia, on 
Monday the 12th Oct. 1829, A Standing was called to the 
Chair, and Dr. H. L. Dana appointed Secretary. 

The Society proceeded to the election of Officers for the 
ensuing year, when the following were appointed : — 
Col. THOMAS TAYLOR, President. 

Professor Thomas Pakk, vice Presidents. 

Col. James Gregg, ^ 

Mr. G. T. Snowden, Secretary. 

Mr. James Burnett, Treasurer. 

Elder John F. Marshall, ") 

Rev. John Rennie, 

Doct. Thomas Wells, t\' j. 

Col. A. BLANDmo. ^ Directors. 

Rev. William Kennedy, 
Doct. H. L. Dana, 

AdjournM. 
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HE Committee appointed by the meeting assembiea ifl 
Columbia, with the view to the formation of a Temperance 
Society, and charged with inquiries as to the influence of In- 
temperance on the health, the morals, and the prosperity of 
our country, respectfully submit the following Report : — 

Your Committee might have satisfied the requisition made 
on them, by a general view of the subject ; but being con- 
vinced, that the prevalence of Intemperance is owing in some 
measure to mistaken views, and to a want of full information 
on many matters connected with it ; and that reformation is 
to be attained only by a developement of facts and opinions, 
shewing the nature, the extent, and enormity of the evil, they 
regarded it proper to present those facts and opinions in a 
shape, and with the weight of authority not to be questioned. 
They offer this as an apology for the length of their Report. 

Their attention was first drawn to the physical effects of 
distilled spirits on the human constitution. Here they found 
tfaat almost every author, who has written on the subject, has 
stated his conviction, that the use of ardent spirits is not mere- 
ly imrMctBsary^ but absolutely pernicious to health. 

Dr. Paris J an eminent European writer of the present day ^ 
in his Treatise on Diet, says, " The art of extracting alcohol- 
ic liquors (ardent spirits) by distillation from vinous liquors^ 
must be regarded as the greatest curse ever inflicted on hu" 
man nature.'' In bis work called Pharmacologiay he says, 
^^ Spirits induce severe dyspepsia, obstructed and hardened 
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liver, dropsy, and more than half of all our chronical disea* 
ses." And Dr. Darwin remarks, " That when they arise 
from this cause, they are liable to become hereditary, even 
to the third generation, gradually increasing, if the cause be 
continued, till the family becomes extinct." 

Dr. Trotter^ in his famous Treatise on Drunkenness, says, 
^^ Amidst all the evils of human life, no cause of disease has 
so wide a range, or so large a share, as the use of spirituous 
liquors. More than one half of all the sudden deaths that 
occur are in a fit of intoxication." 

After remarking on the formation of habit, and the period- 
ical character of the paroxisms of drunkenness, Doct. Ru>sh 
says, " That it is further remarkable, that drunkenness re- 
sembles certain hereditary, family, and contagious diseases. 
I have once known it to descend from a father to four out of 
five of his children. 1 have seen three, and once four broth- 
ers, who were bom of sober ancestors, afiiected by it. And 
I have heard of its spreading through a whole family compo. 
sed of members not originally related to each other. These 
facts," he observes, " are important, and should not be over- 
looked by parents in deciding upon the matrimonial connec- 
tions of their children." 

" Let us next attend," says Dr. Rtish^ " to the chronical 
effects of ardent spirits upon the body and mind. In the bo- 
^y they dispose to every form of acute disease ; they excite 
fevers in those predisposed to them from other causes. This 
has been remarked in all the Yellow Fevers which have visi- 
ted the cities of the United States. Hard drinkers seldom 
•escape, and rarely recover from them." He then gives a 
•direful catalogue of diseases induced by the use of ardent 
spirits, and says, " they are all superinduced by even a (em- 
j>€rate habitual use of them." He says ^^ I have known many 
persons destroyed by them, who were never completely in- 
toxicated during the whole course of their lives." Almost the 
whole medical faculty of our own country, individually and in 
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their corporate capacity, have united in denouncing; the pre- 
valent belief of the utility or safety of ardent spi rits even 
when moderately used, as aipemicums error. 

Dr. Ware^ in his address before the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, in 1825, remarks, ^^That no impression can be 
more unfounded, no opinion morefatally false, than tliat which 
attributes to spirituous liquors any power of promoting bodily 
strength, or supporting the system under labor and fatigue ; 
or that they are ever innocent, salutary or proper as ii refresh- 
ment in a state of health." 

Dr. Bradford^ in an address before the same society, pro- 
duced the authority of an eminent Physician in the British 
East Indies, " That ardent spirits is never necessary^ but al- 
ways i^emtcum^to health in hot dimates^^'^ and observes, " that 
where death occurs from drinking cold water, in ninety nine 
cases out of one hundred it is produced by the previous use 
of ardent spirits." 

The New-Hampshire Medical Society, at their meeting in 
182T, gave it as their opinion, that distilled spirits is never 
necessary, and generally hurtful to persons in health, and that 
it affords no protection against contagious diseases." 

The Massachusetts Medical Society at their annual meeting 
in 1827, passed the foHowing resohitiwi : " Whereas there is 
reason to believe, that the habitual and intemperate use of ar- 
dent spirits is often the consequence of an opinion, that such 
Uquids contribute to the health of man — And wlicreas it 
seems to be a duty particulariy belonging to this Soeiety, to 
oppose and correct so insidtious an error : Therefore resolved, 
that in the opinion of this Society, the use of ardent i^irits is 
not a source of strength and vigor, but that it is generally pro- 
ductive of weakness and disease." 

The Connecticut Medical Society, at a late meeting adop- 
ed the following resolution, " Resolved^ That in the opinion 
of this convention, ardent i^ritshaveno tendency to protect 
the system from disease, but render it more susceptibldjof con- 
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tagion, and other causes of disease, increases their violence, 
and renders them more fatal." 

The New- York Medical Society resolved, " That we will 
use our influence to correct the popular errors that what is 
called a moderate use of ardent spirits, is conducive to health^ 
The State Medical Society of New-Jersey, resolved that, 
^' We consider en^tire cibstinence from the use of ardent spir- 
its in any form, as the only safeguard against its deleterious 
effects. Without such abstinence there can be no safety. — 
The occasional use of spirituous liquors has destroyed its tens 
of thousands. It is the rock around which the bones of mil- 
lions have whitened, a gulph from whose bourne no traveller 
returns, where fame, fortune, hope, health and life perish." 

One of the county Medical Societies of Connecticut resol- 
ved, " That an entire abstinence from ardent spirits is abso- 
lutely necessary to the enjoyment of sound health. That 
the moderate use of ardent spirits is the exclusive cause of 
many diseases ; and that a variety of others might be easily 
removed, if they were not rendered incurable from the same 
cause." 

These authorities are so overwhelming, that it would seem 
to be umecessary to add more, and your Committee would 
not do s«, but that they have often heard the assertion made, 
that the opinions above expressed may be right as it res- 
pects cody but that they are not applicable to warm climates. 
This nust fatal error ^ it is necessary to correct ; and to en- 
able us o do so, we addressed the following queries to ma- 
ny respectable Physicians of our own state : — 

Is the use of Distilled Spirits in our climate, necessary to 
the preservation of health under any circumstances ? 

Is it ever useful as the means of curing disease ? And if 
60, can its place be supplied by other Medicines } 

Wha are the physical effects of the excessive use of it, and 
yihaX dseases are produced or aggravated by it ? 

Of tie diseases and deaths within the circle of your prac*^ 
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tice, what proportion may be attributed to intemperance as 
the direct or remote cause? 

To what extent may insanity in our community, be owing 
to the excessive use of ardent spirits, either directly or by 
hastening the developement of a predisposition to it^ 

To what extent according to your observation, has the 
moral sense been prostrated by its influence? 

To these enquiries the following, among many answers, 
were returned — 

Dr. Trezvant^ of Columbia, says, " To your first question, 
I answer no, under no circumstances with which I am acr 
quainted is it necessary to resort to the habitual use of ar- 
dent spirits." 

Dr. Edwin Faust^ of the same place, says, " The use of 
neither distilled nor other alcoholic liquids are ever necessa- 
ry under any circumstances for the preservation of health in 
any climate.'*^ 

Dr. DeSaussure^ of the same place, says, " The use of dis- 
tilled spirits are never necessary to the preservation of health 
under a^y circumstances. In cold climates, if there be a 
reason or excuse for their use, for which I am satisfied there 
is no foimdation, how much less is there in our warm cli- 
mate, where the system is for two thirds of the year already 
under too great excitement." 

Dr. Dickson^ of Charleston, says, " Ardent spirits caa 
never be necessary to the preservation of health. Few or 
none in our warm climates can use ardent spirits, however 
moderately y if habitually, with impunity ; and as all, or almost 
all, have used it habitually, at least until very lately, the in- 
direct or remote efiect of it in inducing a certain degree of 
deterioration of constitution has seemed almost universal." 

Dr. Moultrie^ of Charleston, says " No truth, I believe to 
be better established than that the use of ardent or distilled 
spirits in our climate^ and perhaps I may add in any other cli- 
mate, is not necessary to the preservation of health under any I I 




eircumstanees, and that so far from operating as a prevention 
against marsh miasmata or contagion, it would be difficult to 
Bame any other ffln^e cause which has contributed more 
than this to favor its fatality and extension.'' 

Dr. Cox^ of Sumter District, says, " Under no circumstan* 
ces whatever, have I ever witnessed the habitual use of ar- 
dent spirits beneficial to health, but in every instance, I be* 
Jieve its efiects have been more or less injurious." 

Dr. Ford^ of Augusta, says, " my own observation has a- 
bundantly satisfied me, that the use of distilled spirits is not 
necessary to the preservation of health, where health already 
exists. I cannot conceive any combination of circumstances, 
that can render its constant use necessary. In those circumstan- 
ces of great exposure to heat and cold, in which some of the oc- 
cupations of human life place us, where heretofore its use has 
been considered indispensably necessary, the careful and 
honest observation of the few years past, in the eastern and 
northern states, has shewn its use not only to be unnecessa- 
ry but positively hurtful." 

It is not necessary to cite more opinions to prove that dis- 
tilled spirits are never necessary to the preservation of health| 
but that even their moderate use is pernicums and destructive 
of it. The catalogue of the diseases produced or aggravated 
by it are detailed in every letter before your committee. 

Dr. Dickson^ says, " The physical eifects of ardent spirits 
beyond intoxication (itself a severe though temporary aflfec- 
tion,) are developed upon the brain and digestive system. 
It produces a chronic inflamation of the brain, the stomach 
and the Kver; the immediate consequences of which are ma- 
nia a potu, (insanity from drink,) indigestion, hepatic dysen* 
tary and dropsies. It may directly aggravatie, and either di- 
rectly or indirectly produce almost every disease in the cata- 
logue of nosologists.'* 

Dr. JtfbtilMe, says, " There is no organ in the body, wfaieh 
lias not rariotisly experienced the poisonous influence of its 
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liabitual use. The stomach, liver, brain, and kidneys, how-* 
ever, are those which more immediately exhibit the deleteri- 
ousness of its urmaturdl effects. To this aU the modifications 
or varieties of dyspepsia, the decayed appetite, the morning 
puking, sour belching, foBted breaths will testify ; also liver 
affections, diarrheas and dysentaries, consumptions, dropsies, 
irruptions under the form of rose buds, erisypelas, and sore 
legs, convulsions, palsies, appopl^es, insanity, and particu- 
larly that form of it which is popularly as well as professionally 
known as mania a potu. To all which may be added the 
many cases disguised in our bills of mortality, under the gen- 
eric name of debility .'|i 

' The erroneous opinion that in unhealthy situations, during 
sickly seasons, ardent spirits are necessary to prevent dis- 
ease or avert its^ fatality is most amply refuted by a fact within 
the knowledge of more than cme of your committee. At the 
eommencement of the public works in this state in 1819, about 
120 workmen were employed by a contractor, and worked ia 
two gangs, about one half were Northeners, and the other 
half were Europeans, all equally strangers to our climate-—^ 
nearly bH the forei^ers were hard drinkers and most of them 
had the fever during the first autumn, and twenty-eight of 
diem died. The Northerners were comparatively temper- 
ate, some of them had the fever, but not one of them died of 
it. These men were all employed on the same work, and 
had precisely the ssune board, lodging and treatment through- 
out. It is known to one of your committee that on one of 
ihe public workS) where all the labourers were from Penn- 
sylvania, not a death from fever occurred in two summers and 
autumns. These men were beyond the reach of dram shops^ 
and were stinted in their allowance of spirits. Their number 
exceeded one hundred* 

We should not have thought it tiecessarf to say any thing 
of wdent &j]firits as soi articki^f the materia mediea, had iti^ vka& 
been e^ifiped to the hands of the &cultyi where its name a^ H 
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medicine of poisonous character would place it. But unfor- 
tunately it has assumed the importance in popular estimation 
of an ahnost universal catbolicon, and is by too many resort- 
ed to in every case of indisposition. The evils resulting from 
this practice are almost incalculable. When it is taken into 
consideration that in a vast majority of diseases there is infla" 
mation existing in some part of the system requiring cooling 
medicines, and almost always susceptible of being increased to 
a mortal degree of violence by an opposite treatment, some 
idea may be formed of the imminent risk a person runs by 
swallowing ardent spirits in sickness. We have no doubt 
that many cases of slight indisposition, which a day or two of 
abstinence or a dose of cooUng medicine would remove, are 
aggravated into violent and fatal fevers by the use of ar- 
dent sjririts, under the erroneous notion of increasing the 
strength. In fact scarcely any other poison in nature would 
be more hazardous as a medicine in unprofessional hands, than 
ardent spirits. With arsenic, corrosive sublimate, opium and 
other poisons, they may be safe in the labaratory of the chem- 
ist, or on the shelf of the apothecary, destined to pass into 
the hands of the scientific physician, but never safe in any 
others. 

The information received from our correspondents, and our 
own observation assigns to the use of ardent spirits as a di- 
rect cause, more than half of the diseases and deaths in this 
state. Its remote effects are still more extensive. Were a 
general enquiry to be made not one adult in an hundred 
would be found to possess a perfectly sane constitution, some 
derangement, some local weakness would be found, disposing 
him to be acted on by a thousand causes by which he is sur- 
h)unded. This imperfect state of constitution must have 
been inherited from his ancestors or superinduced by his own 
imprudence. If thie former, it is of course only throwing the 
blame one or two generations back. How is this state of 
things to be aco^unted for? Were all the other causes of 
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eonstitutional derangement examined it would be found that 
their united efforts would not amount to one tenth part 
which in this country results from the use of intoxicating li- 
quors. 

Insanity is dreadfully increased by this cause. Dr. Cal' 
houn of Cambridge, in this state, says, " from long and atten- 
tive observation, I have come to the conclusion that a large 
number of our cases of insanity are attributable to intemper- 
ance. The inordinate use of spirits may not only exite it or 
hasten the developement of a predisposition to it in the un- 
fortunate drunkard himself, but may found in his family an 
hereditary predisposition^ and thus inflict on an innocent 
offspring a malady more deplorable than any other with which 
our race has yet been assailed,^' 

One more question and we have done with this unpleasant 
part of our subject. Can a man in the habitual excessive use 
of ardent spirits discontinue the use at once without danger? 
We answer yes, as the following facts will shew. 
Q^ In the prison in the state o( Maine, the experiment has 
been tried of cutting off habitual drunkards at once from the 
use of spirituous liquors and confining them to water. The 
result has been invariably favorable to health. The experi- 
ment has also been tried in the State prison in New Hampshire 
with the same result. Mr. Powers the intelligent keeper of 
the prison at Auburn, New York, affirms that the most besot- 
ted drunkards in that institution have never suffered in their 
health by breaking off at once the use of spirituous liquors. 
The physician, who attends the diseased in the house of cor- 
rection in Boston, has prescribed entire abstinence from ar- 
dent spirits, to two hundred and fifty drunkards sent to that 
establishment, and out of the whole of this number of patients 
suffering under this disease he has by abstinence lost not one. 
Let it then be no longer said, that the hard di inker must cor- 
rect his destructive habit by degrees. If he can bring his mind 
to the course, his health will not suffer by it. # 
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Your committee also addressed themselves to the profes' 
sion of the law, and propounded to them the following queries : 

What proportion of the crimes of personal violence, inves-* 
tigated in our courts of justice, is produced directly or indi« 
rectly, by the excessive use of ardent spirits ? 

Are the crimes against property multiplied by it, .and to 
what extent? 

To what extent, according to your observation, has the 
moral sense been prostrated by its influence? 

On the civil side of our courts, and in equity, what propor-^ 
tion of litigation has its origin in this vice ? 

What proportion of insolvencies are, directly or indirectly, 
produced by it ? 

What proportion of the cases arising from alleged insanity 
of testators, is attributable to it ? 

Of cases of alimony, what proportion can be traced to this 
cause ? 

Of cases de lunatico inquirendo, what proportion originated 
in Intemperance, either directly or remotely ? | 

In indictments for trading with leaves, has the love of spi- 
rits on one side, and gain by the sale of them on the other, 
appeared usually to induce the crime ? 

What has been the result of your observation a$ to the ef* 
feetsc^ Intemperance on domestic happiness, and in the reduc- 
tion of families to poverty and want ? 

These were readily answered by many professional men of 
of the state, whose long standing at the bar or on the bench, 
has given them the most ample means of forming correct 
opinions on the subject. 

Jo&iak J. Evan9j Esq. Solicitor of the Northern Circuit, in 
his communication to your committee, says, ^^ Fully four 
fifths of all crimes tried in the court of sessions are those of 
personal violence, and I have no doubt ih9i three fourths of 
these originate in the hot blood of our southern dimate in- 
flamed by the fse of spaits. In recalling to my recolleetion 
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the cases of homicide in the northern circuit since 1809, 1 can 
recollect but four, in which neither slayer, nor the slain, 
were under the influence of intoxication, and in most of the 
cases, both of them. I have been several times very much 
shocked at the close of the sessions business of a court, to find 
that I had consumed two, three, a^d perhaps four days in try- 
ing cases where the parties and witnesses were all drunk, and 
the only question to be decided was, who gave the first blow. 
Other crimes than those of personal violence are of rare oc* 
currence in my circuit. I have more than once went round a 
whole circuit and found no case of higher magnitude than as« 
aaultandbatteiy. Of cases oflareeny, which in number rank 
next to assault and battery, more than half are perpetrated by 
the drunken wretches (mostly foreigners,) who infest our 
towns and villages. By far the greater part of the other half 
are controversies about cows and hogs in which it is very dif- 
ficult to determine whether the taking be felonious or with 
color of right. 

I have known only three cases, in which the writ de hmoHco 
inquirendo has been issued. Two of these were clear cases of 
mama apotu. I have known several cases of insanity, which 
had no connection with intemperance. Since the receipt of 
your letter, I have thought much on the influence of intem- 
perance in the cases of insolvency. This among the trading 
people is the result of mercantile operations not easily imder- 
stood. But among the planters, the causes are more obvious 
and comprehensible. In this class of our people, I cannot 
BOW recollect more than two or three instances of insolvency 
among those, who ever had any wealth, that are not ascribable 
to extovaganee and neglect of business consequent upon in- 
ten^erance. In the moral world cause and effect do not fol- 
low each other so closely, that we can with any certainty as^ 
cribe every etkstt to its legitimate cause ; hence it is difficult 
to say to what extent the moral sense is debased by intem- 
perance and its consequent train of poverty and degradation. 
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That it is corrupted by this cause, and to a very great ex- 
tent, I have no doubt. Upon the whole I am satisfied that 
I do not overate, when I say more than two thirds of all the 
crime^ vice and tvretchedness of the people of Carolina may 
be ascribed to the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. 
If this blot on our character can be removed, I honestly be- 
lieve that the moral state of society in this state would be 
equal to, if not better, than that of any other country on the 
face of the earth. I must not be understood to say we are 
more guilty in this respect than others. Within my own time 
there has been great improvement in this particular. The 
gentlemen of the country were once addicted to it. This is 
not the case now, except in a very limited degree. Indeed 
a perceptible improvement is visible every where, and crimes 
both in number and turpitude are considerably diminished. 
How much of this is ascribable to Temperance Societies, (for 
these have existed among us for three or four years,) how 
much to the progress of learning among us, how much to 
other moral causes, and how much to the self denials and in- 
creased industry and economy arising out of recent political 
causes, I am unable to say. In a cause pregnant with conse- 
quences so momentous to human happiness, all should con- 
tribute their mite, and I sincerely wish you success in the ef- 
iort making in Columbia." 

Philip Edward Pearson^ Solicitor of the Middle Circuit, 
says, " I venture the opinion, that the intemperate use of ar- 
dent spirits is justly chargeable with three fourths of all the 
acts of personal violence complained of in our courts, from the 
simple assault up through the various grades of criminaUty to 
the highest degree of homicide. The same remark will hold 
good as to offences against property, from the bare trespass 
up to those larcenies, for which capital punishments are pro- 
vided. But for this fruitful source of crimCj the Courts of 
Sessions of the Middle Circuit would be nearly out of em- 
ployment.^^ 
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XHe further observes, that "the excessive use of ardent 
q>irits certainly gives rise to many cases in the civil courts, as 
actions of assault and battery, false imprisonment, malicious 
prosecutions, trespass to property, and especially actions of 
slander; and in the Court of Equity, suits for alimony, pro- 
ceeding de lunatico inquirendo, and concerning the sanity of 
testators. I know of few cases of insolvency in the last ten 
years ( and in that time such cases have alarmingly multiplied) 
which have not grown out of intemperance. Ournulla bona 
gentry are all hard drinkers* On the subject of indictments 
for trading with slaves, I believe from facts which have come 
to my knowledge professionally, that spirits are uniformly 
held out to the slave as a bait, and compose a large share of 
the payments made to them for the purloined articles in 
which they usually traffic. The fact has come to my knowl- 
edge, that the slave^^ population of the upper country are in 
the babits of procuring spirits in such quantities, that they 
are scarcely ever without that pernicious article. They keep 
it about their houses and conceal it about the fields. 1 think 
that race more obstinate and self willed than they /i^ere in 
former times. Can we hope to govern long barbarians brur 
talized by Intemperance? If the citizens of this sts^te intend 
to preserve that species of property as a part of their fixed 
policy, and their country from most fearful visitation, it strikes 
me with much force that care should be religiously taken to 
guard against the possibility of one drop of spirits being given 
or vended to them." 

Franklin H, Eltnore^ Esq. the Solicitor of the Southern 
Circuit, says, "very few cases of personal violence have 
been carefully examined in my presence, which have not ori- 
ginated in, or been influenced by the immoderate use of ardent 
qpirits. Very few of them would have been the subjects of 
judicial investigation had it not been for the existence and use 
of strong drink. The crimes s^ainst property are also be* 

Tond all gue»fcion multiidied in th^ same way, but.t<) nothii^. 

c 
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tike the same extent." He further says, " that the only cav 
ses, where the sanity of a testator, or the validity of a will 
has been contested within my experience, have been cases 
where the testators have been addicted to this practice, or 
where the alleged incapacity arose from its effects. Every 
case of alimony within my experience at the bar originated in 
the same cause." He observes, " It has been my duty to in- 
vestigate many cases of trading with slaves, and I remember 
not more than one er two exceptions in which spirituous 
liquors was not the main article sold to them. Being the 
first object of their desires, it has become almost the univer- 
sal means by which their honesty is assailed, their morals 
impaired, their usefulness lessened, and their happiness sub* 
verted. In conclusion I will add, that the effects of Intemper- 
ance, within my observation, on domestic happiness, have in 
some instances been of the most lamentable character. I have 
known men high minded, honorable, well educated and happy 
ill their families, so degrade themselves as to become wretdied, 
and make aU who loved them miserable. As heads of fami- 
lies they have ruined the happiness of amis^le and affection- 
ate wives, placed the most disgusting and demoralizing ex- 
amples before their children, wasting their property in dis- 
graceful excesses, and dying irom their effects, have left their 
families in straitened means or in total want. I am howev- 
er happy to add that such instances have been few, and I be- 
lieve are growing still more unfrequent. A great and con- ' 
stantly increasing improvement in the habits of the people is, 
I think, clearly perceptible." 

* John B. MiUery Esq. the Commissioner in Equity for 
Sumter District, and an old practitioner in the Courts of Law 
says, ^' That three fourths j if not more of the crimes of per- 
sonal fiolenee are produced by the excessive use of ardent 
spirits, and that crimes against property are half of them at 
least attributable to the sanije cause." Mr. Miller is of opin* 
ion that half of the insolvencies and vu^ of the cases of ali- 
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mony may be traeed to Intemperance. " That the love of 
gain in the s^er and the k>ve of spirits in the purchaser, is the 
true cause of negro trading." He observes, ^^ that the effects 
Qf Intemperance on domestic haj^iness, I am induced to be- 
lieve, is much greater than is usuaUy believed, and that the 
diqx>sition to drink ardent ^irits creates an indifference and 
neglect of those duties which men ow^ to themselves, their 
£ynilies and to society, that bringi nA <»i many; and I am 
disposed to think that there are but few families but what 
feel in a greater or less degree its baneful effects." 

The Hon. Thomas Lee^ of the Federal Court, says, ^' that J 
my experience fcas taught me, that most of the crimes which >>^ 
deform society and detract from its happiness, have their 
origin in this detestable vice, either directly or indirectly. 
Almost every case of personal violence and outrage may be 
traced to this source. Men's minds become fevered, and the 
forbearance and good will which would characterize temper- 
ate and uninfluenced man, are supplanted by the most angry 
and diabolical passions. All of us know the changes which 
are wrought by it upon the natural temper — ^the vice and de- 
formity it produces. I have not been familiar for some years 
with the criminal courts, but I well remember that while I 
acted for some years as an Associate Judge on the Southern 
Circuit of this state, almost all the breaches of the public 
peace, and indeed almost all the crimes which disgrace the 
calendar could find a parent in this vice. I every day wit- 
ness its demoralizing effect upon a highly useful class, our 
seamen. Their litigation in the admiralty, their groundless 
and vexatious complaints, their almost uniform disregard of 
the obligation of an oath, are derived from this fruitful source 
of crime. Suppress this practice^ banish intemperance^ if 
possible suppress temperance in drinking, which leads to ex- 
cess, and I almost fancy that the millennium would be antici- 
cipated on earth. I look with hoiror on drunkenness and its 
evils^ and consider every measure proposed which has the 
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benevolent tendency, of checking it, as deserving our l>est 
countenance and support. Who had not witnessed its deplo- 
rable consequences to families ? Who has not seen the mi- 

I series which it has produced in the family circle ? There is 
one case of emphatic wretchedness in my immediate neigh- 
borhood. Two sons once the hope of a widowed mother, 
tinder the influence of mania a potu, daily and almost all day 
long afflict the parent'Plieart and disturb all within the reach 
of their voice. The horrors which they utter shock the ears 
of all who hear them. What a heart rending scene do they 

' daily present to their unhappy parent ? This is but one of innu- 
tnerable cases which exist and cast a gloom over social and 
domestic life. I have always thought that that illustration 
was the most satisfactory, which is founded not upon hypo- 
thetical and general reasoning, but upon facts and particular 
cases^ The miseries of intemperance are seen strongly in 
the case I have just recited. The blessings of good and 
temperate habits are enjoyed in an eminent degree by a me- 
chanic of our city. By a total abstinence from spirituous li- 
quors among his numerous workmen, (he himself setting the 
example, ) this man has risen from very small beginning, to 
more than competency. I believe that he is now among the 
wealthiest men in the city. His people are orderly and in- 
dustrious, and he himself is punctual and exact. I have 
often contrasted this man with others engaged in the same 
pursuit, and have always commended and admired his exam- 
ple. He is a foreigner and on account of his good habits, ha^ 
thriven, whilst hundreds of the natives who would have 
been preferred, if they had deserved it, have failed of suc- 
cess. It is, however, in a most alarming degree the beset- 
ting vice of the slave population. In this city it is seen in 
all its deformity. Servants once honest and faithful are cor- 
rupted and depraved. All confidence in them is lost, and 
they are no longer fit to be intrusted with those duties upon 
the performance of which depend so much of our comfort^ 
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safety and hapi»neds. These beings are ruined by the drffltn 
shops and tijding houses of our city which are licensed to de- 
stroy them. If there is a curse in society it is this dass of 
men, who appear to have no feeling for the multiplied misery 
which they bring upon the community." 

The Hon, Jno, B, O'iVieaH, in his communication says, 
*' Believing that your object is solely to eUcit from your 
correspondents facts, and opinions ; and not abstract, or spe- 
culative reasoning on the subject of Intemperance, I shall as 
concisely as possible answer your enquiries, by giving either 
such facts as have come within my observation, or my opin- 
ion, formed from a careftil review of the recollections of 
fourteen years active practice at the bar, in the upper coun- 
try. Homicide, in this state, is almost always attributable to 
the too free use of spirits in one, or other of the parties. De- 
liberate murder for the purpose of gain or revenge, rarely 
occurs. It is generally the consequence of passions highly 
excited, by some imaginary insult and injury ; and pretema- 
turally ungovernable from the stimulus of spirits. Out of 
eleven indictments for murder in which I defended the pri- 
soners, I recollect but a single case which did not result from 
intoxication in one or both of the parties. Nine out of ten 
of the cases of assaults, assaults and batteries, affrays and 
riots were attributable to drunkenness. The crimes against 
property are certainly multiplied by it : perhaps one half. 
Biit hardly beyond this. The thief, or robber is fully as apt 
to be a sober, as a drunken man. The moral sense is much 
weakened : and is too often entirely destroyed. In a majori- 
ty of the cases the confirmed drunkard has lost all moral 
sense. On the civil side of the law courts and in equity, liti- 
gation is increased by Intemperance. At law perhaps one 
twentieth of the litigated cases may be directly or remotely 
ascribed to it. In equity the proportion is less, not exceed- 
ing one fortieth. 

Of cases of insolvencies, fully one half, and perhaps two 
thirds, are the offspring of excessive drinking. 
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The questions of insanity of testators are of rare occurrence. 
Not many have therefore been examined by me. On the 
last Southern Circuit I tried two cases ; in each of which the 
aUegation against the Will or codicil was, that the testator 
was laboring under mania a potu. 

Cases of alimony are now less frequent than formerly. I 
should think two thirds of the cases tried within the last fifteen 
years may be fairly attributed Intemperance. The visits of 
the husband to the grog shop naturally produces ill temper 
on the part of the wife. This as a matter of course leads on 
from bad to worse, until at last the wife is beaten, flies from . 
home, asks and obtains alimony propla aaevitiam. 

Cases de lunatico inquirendo are not of frequent occur- 
rence, and of those which do occur, a great majority are cases 
of idiocy from the birth. Of the cases however where a sane 
mind becomes insane, one half are to be ascribed to intempe- 
rance. 

Trading with slaves is certainly greatly increased by the 
opportunities which they have of purchasing spirits at the 
grog shops, both in the towns and country. In cases of in- 
dictments for this offence, which have fallen within my ob- 
servation, I cannot say, " that the love of spirits on the one 
side, and gain by their sale on the other,'' have appeared usu- 
ally to induce it. I have however no doubt, that each of 
these does constitute a great proportion of the cause of eve- 
ry case. Domestic happiness is generally destroyed 1^ 
drunkenness ; and a reduction of the family to poverty and 
want, is its natural and too frequent consequence. In nine 
tenths of the instances which I recollect, these effects have 
immediately or remotely resulted from it. The preceding 
gives my answers to all your queries. I hope they may sub- 
serve the good cause which you have undertaken to pro- 
mote." 

Thomas Grimke^ of Charleston, says, " I really believe 
that the total banishment of spirituous liquors would regene- 
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rate our country, in a manner only credible to those who 
have paid attention to the subject. Such an absolute and to- 
tal exclusion would double, according to my best observation 
and judgment, the sum of happiness, virtue, and productive 
industry within our country." Mr. Grimke thinks that three 
fourths among the poorer classes of society become or con- 
tinue insolvent from these causes. That of crimes more, of 
misdemeanors less, than half are produced by intemperance. 
That in the city of Charleston not more than a twentieth part 
of the unlitigated business, nor more than a tenth of the lit- 
igated matters, arises immediately and directly from intem- 
perance, but twice as much remotely and indirectly. 

Col. Thomas WiUiamSj of Yoiicville, has furnished your 
Committee with a list of aU the cases of murder and theft, 
tried at die Courts where he has practiced since 181 1 . The 
trials for murder were eleven, nine of which were of white 
persons, and two of slaves. In all these, either the slayer or 
the slain, was habitually intemperate, or intoxicated when 
the offence was committed ; and in most of the cases both 
were so. There was one case of negro stealing, and* seven 
of horse stealing, and the piisoners were all intemperate. — - 
He observes, " that with regard to other offences of personal 
violence, assaults with intent to murder, and common assaults, 
I have in the course of my practice been engaged in many, 
and witnessed trials innumerable, and although I have put my 
memory to the rack, yet I cannot recollect a single case in 
which some of the parties were not more or less intoxicated* 
I have witnessed trials in cases of larceny innumerable, and 
I do not reci^ect of but one case, when the prisoners were 
not either in the habit of excessive drinking, or were not drunk 
when the offence was commited. The case which I men- 
tion as an exception, was one where the defendant was a total 
stranger y and no person could speak of his habits. 

As to how far the moral sense is prostrated by intemper* 
ance : according to my obiervatioD, I know of no mao who 
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is habitvxjdly intemperate that I would accredit upon his oath. 
For in my opinion no vice is better calculated to ruin and fi- 
nally destroy both soul and body, than this species of intern* 
perance. It surely sinks a man far below the level of the 
beasts. We know it destroys all the finer feelings of the hu- 
man heart, annihilates the understanding, and cuts off natural 
affection. For the drunkard is found to hate his wife, mur- 
der his child, and in his rage and fury lays violent hands 
upon his own life. For my own part, I so much fear the horrid 
vice, that I use no ardent ^spirits at all. 

Upon the subject of insolvency produced by intemperance, 
so far as my observation goes, ( in the country ) I am satisfied 
nine out of ten cases are produced by this vice. 

Of cases of alimony, but four have come under my obser- 
vation, and the charges universally were, that the husbands 
were drunkards, and used violence to their wives. 

Upon the subject of indictments for trading with slaves, 
I think the love of spirits on one side, and gain by their sale 
upon the other, have almost universally induced this crime. 
For generally speaking, this crime is committed by shop keep- 
ers, who look to the retail of spirits, ( to slaves and others no 
better, ) for their living. And I must say, I look upon the re- 
tailer as the most odious and dangerous character among us. 
• As to ^ the effects of intemperance on domestic happiness, 
and the reduction of families to poverty and want,' so far as 
my observation goes I am well satisfied, that nine tenths of 
the miseries and misfortunes of families result from intern-* 
perance. I have heard it remarked that intemperance is often 
produced in husbands from the improper conduct of wives. 
But this is not so. No man becomes intemperate at once. 
This vice Kke all others must have its commencement. And 
in order to ruin, must have its growth. And to this end, it 
must be continued. 

Upon the Whole, I think the evil of Intemperance is of such 
a nature^ that they who arrests its progress would be enti- 
tled to the love and admiration of the whole world. 
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Should the Society of which you are Chairman succeed, as 
I hope and trust it will, it will be extending a blessing to 
your countrymen of not less value than their liberty and in- 
dependence : for I consider the life of an honest temperate 
slave, enviable, when compared to that of a drunken free-- 
man." 

We close this part of the enquiry, by the statement of Mr. 
Maxwell, the City Attorney of New York. In his address 
before the Temperance Society of that city, he remarks, 
/ " That there were yearly 5,000 complaints made to the city 
police; consequently there were 10,000 parties before that 
court, and the average number of witnesses summoned at 
each trial was six, making 30,000 persons ; a majority of 
whom were habHtwl drunkards In such a mass of corrupted 
beings, little truth could be found; and that it was not too 
much to suppose, that 20,000 persons perjured themselves 
yearly in New York in consequence of intemperate drinking. 
Mr. Maxwell stated that of twenty two cases of murder, which 
it had been his duty to examine, every one of them had been 
committed in consequence of Intemperance?^ 

To gentlemen in various parts of the state, your committee 
addressed the following circular: 

^' In your immediate community, are those who use ardent 
spirits, or those who wholly abstain from its use, the most 
healthy ; and do you consider that in our climate, health under 
any circumstances requires its use. 

What effects has the excessive use of ardent spirits had on 
the constitution, the health, the morals, the industry, the 
prosperity, and the domestic happiness of your neighbour- 
hood, or of the people of the coimtry around you? 

What proportion of the diseases and deaths, within the cir- 
cle of your acquaintance, may be attributed to intemperance 
as its direct or remote cause ? 

What proportion of the litigation of your District is attribu- 
table to the same cause ? 
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To what extent has it caused the pauperism of your dis- 
trict ? 

What does your community pay for ardent spirits, compar- 
ed with the taxes it pays to the state government ? 

What abstraction from the sum of human happiness in your 
neighborhood, is produced by the use of spirituous liquors ? 

What have been the effects on your slaves, by the estab- 
lishment of dram shops in your vicinity ? Is their value di- 
minished by their easy access to places where spirits may be 
purchased? What may be the proportion of drunkards 
among the slave population of your neighbourhood? 

Has the access to spirits by your slave population, increas- 
ed their disposition to plunder their owners, to enable them 
to trade with those who supply them with liquor, and to what 
extent ? 

Are you of opinion that any legislative enactments can re- 
strain the excessive use of ardent spirits among our people ? 
Or with the present public sentiment, that such enactments can 
be passed ? Or are you of opinion that the work of reforma- 
tion must be produced by a change of public opinion on the 
subject ? Can you point out any mode so likely to produce 
that change as the estabHshment of Temperance Societies. ?" 

The answers have been so numerous, that extracts only 
can be given from such as have treated the subject most fully. 

Col. Thomas Taylor^ of Columbia, says, " 1st. Persons 
who abstain altogether from the use of ardent spirits are the 
most healthy. I have never believed their use at all essen- 
tial to health in this climate. 

2nd. The excessive use of ardent spirits has in every in- 
^ stance within my knowledge led to the destruction of the con- 
stitution and health, corrupted the morals, sapped the indus- 
try, prosperity and domestic happiness of in all my neighbor- 
hood giving into this vice. • 

3rd. I attribute most of the diseases and a large majority of 
the deaths which have occurred in this district, within the 
last forty years to an inordinate use of ardent spirits. 
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4th. It is now many years since I sat on a jury, liut I am 
persuaded that nine tenths of the eases brought to the view of 
the grand juries of which I was a member, were mainly attii-^ 
butableto this cause. " 

5th. Intemperance is the mother nurse of pauperism. Se- 
venty years observation warrants thisopinicm, aiid every* 
day's experience tends to confirm it. .' ,i ■ 

6th. I can form no accurate idea of die aiftount paid by this 
community for ardent spirits, but think i run no risk in ha-^i 
zarding the opinion, that it exceeds greatly the taxes paid by 
its citizens to the state. 

8th. Before the establishment of di'am shops, 1 never kept 
a lock on my plantation, my corn houses were always open j 
and each negro was given his whole year's supply of bacon bA 
soon as it was cured. They were then contented, sobet, ho- 
nest and faithful, but now every precaution is necessary to 
prevent thefts, and no means prove eflfectual in checking de- 
predations of all kinds. I attribute the corruption of the mor- 
als of my slaves to this cause almost exclusively. Their va- 
lue is of course much diminished by an easy access to dram 
shops and most of them are addicted to drunkenness. 

9th. There can be no doubt, that the easy access to spirits 
by our slaves, fosters the disposition to steal, and where they 
are contiguous to our plantations, thefts are carried to such 
an extent, as to prevent us from making our supplies of provir 
sions and stock. 

10th. I do not think that legislative enactments would lead 
to any good results. Public opinion must effect the cbangO) 
and to direct it in a proper channel; no mode is more likely 
to succeed, than the establishment of well organized Socie- 
ties for the promotion of Temperance.'' 

Mr. John Drehr, of Lexington, says, "There are i9o few 
in our community or neighborhood, that wholly abstain Irom 
the use of ardent spirits, that I cannot give a positive answer, 
yet I can say that I have known those few, that do not use it 
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at all, are very healthy men, (excepting myself,) neither do 
I consider that our climate under any circumstances requires 
its use as to the promoting of health. 

The eflTects of the excessive use of ardent spirits, have 
always proved very injurious to the constitution, the health, 
the morals, the industry, the prosperity, and the domestic 
happiness of our neighbourhood, and is becoming more so, 
and th^t I think the sooner effectual means are taken to sup- 
press or abolish its use, the better it would be for our neigh- 
borhood. 

I have known a few instances in my neighborhood where 
Intemperance was the direct cause of the death of a few of 
my neighbors, according to the opinion of the physicians that 
attended them. I think one half at least of our litigation 
may be traced to Intemperance. 

Our community in my opinion, pays at least six times more 
money for ardent spirits (among the common people,) than 
they pay to the government, and in the whole district double 
as much, if not more. 

More than half I think of the human happiness in our neigh- 
borhood is blasted by the use of ardent spirits. Were it not 
for the fear of the rod of their owners, probably there would 
be ten slave drunkards where there would be one of a sober 
habit, and there is not one in twenty that is not fond of li- 
quor. This is greatly owing to dram shops in our vicinity, 
the easy access to which, is the cause in a great measure of 
their disposition to plunder their owners and others, to trade 
with the keepers of such shops. 

The establishment of Temperance Societies with the aid of 
legislative enactments imposing a heavy tax or duty on all 
distillers and retailers of ardent spirits, would (in my opin- 
ion,) be the speediest and most effectual way of driving en- 
tirely the evil from our country. Moreover, in addition to 
all the above, I have to ^gret that I have seen and beard at 
gatherings of domestic laboiirers, so much of evil speaking, 
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blasphemies, quarrelling and fighting, when they drink in this 
iniquity as the ox drinketh in the water, that I am loath to go 
to any domestic gathering, even* to our civil courts and places 
of election, on account of this nuisance to morality, and much 
more to the religion of Christ.^ 

Mr. Winningham^ Clerk of Grangeburgh District, says, 
^^ The intemperate use of ardent spirits has had a ruinous 
effect on many individuals in this district. It has destroyed 
the constitutions of some, shortened the lives of many, and 
prevented the usefidness of others, and caused insolvencies in 
many instances, destioying the happiness^of many families, 
impoverishing women and children, and has had a most bane* 
ful influence on the morals of the male children of drunken 
parents. 

What proportion of deaths and diseases are occasioned by 
the intemperate use of ardent spirits, I am not prepared to 
say, but I am certain the proportion must be considerable. 
I have known eight or ten or more young men, who by the ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits have met with premature deaths, 
all of them raised by persons who were retailers of spirits^ 
or were in the habit of dram drinking. None of these ar- 
rived to the age of twenty five years. 

There is scarcely a case on our traverse docket, but what 
the primary or immediate cause may be traced to the exces- 
sive use of ardent spirits, and most of the bad debts and in- 
solvencies are owing to the same cause. 

The reduction of human happiness in this district has been 
considerable on account of Intemperance, but not as great as 
it was formerly. The oldest retailer in this village informed 
me this morning that he does not sell the tenth part the quan- 
tity of spirits he did fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

I conclude that Temperance Societies well conducted and 
their precepts rigidly enforced by example, is the most pro 
bable scheme that can be adopted by an enlightened commu- 
nity, to do away Intemperance. The change of public opin* 
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ion would operate much more powerfully than all the legisla- 
tive enactments, that could be passed by the most enlighten- 
ed legislature. 

Temperate habits are increasing, and I believe the present 
race of drunkards here, will leave very few successors be- 
hind them. Religion is advancing here, and temperance and 
morality walk hand in hand with religion." 

Col. Wither^oon, of Lancaster, observes, " That there is 
a greater tax paid for ardent spirits than to the state govern- 
ment. That where dram shops and distillers are near at 
hand, perhaps the fourth of the slaves are drunkards. That 
were they not near, they would not have the same temptation 
to plunder and steal from their owners, which now is a mis- 
chief so seriously felt in this section of the state." He further 
observes, " I believe no legislative enactments will restrain 
the people from the use of ardent or other spirits." The pre- 
sent state of public sentiment would oppose any enactment on 
that subject, and I can point to no better mode than well re- 
gulated Temperance Societies." Col. Witherspoon^ says, 
" That in the Court of Sessions nearly all the litigation of his 
district proceeds from Intemperance, and a majority of civil 
cases are attributable to the same cause, directly or indi- 
rectly." 

Mr. Hugh lAde^ of Darlington District, observes, " That 
the establishment of dram shops if tolerated in any communi- 
ty must have most injurious effects on both the white and 
black population, as experience has fully demonstrated. One 
attempt at an establishment of the kind has been made in this 
immediate vicinity, and it was so effectually frowned down 
that the proprietor found it necessary to relinquish it before 
he had fairly commenced operations, and he is now at steady 
business in the employment of a respectable mechanic." He 
observes "that our black population (as well as white,) is 
rendered more turbulent, more roguish, and more insolent, 
consequently less valuable, is but too true." He thinks, 
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" masters have ceased to give spirits to their slaves with the 
same freedom they formerly did, from a conviction that neith- 
er their health nor happiness was promoted by it." In con- 
clusion, he says, " In my opinion Intemperance is an object 
from which men are to be ted, not forced, they may be led, by 
example, by gentle, friendly, timely admonition, by fashion, 
public opinion, and above all by pure religion ; and the insti- 
tution of societies^ for these purposes, would in all probabili- 
ty, if judiciously conducted, be the most eflfectual means of 
obtaining the object." 

Mr. Jos, Barkkyj former Sheriff of Fairfield District, says, 
'^ I have no doubt that three fourths of the litigated causes in 
this district are caused by the excessive use of ardent spirits. 
The spirits used in this district would amount, I think, to five 
times the taxes paid to the state. That the effects of dram 
shops on our slaves are disastrous. There they often collect 
on Sabbaths to drink, and often fight and injure each other. 
Their value is thus much diminished. The proportion of 
drunkards among them is about nine out of ten. That these 
shops give them encouragement to steal, and that some shops 
are supported by our slaves." He observes, " I am of opin- 
ion that the legislature cannot at this time pass any act that 
will restrain the excessive use of spirits. That reformation 
must be produced by a change of public opinion, and I cannot 
point out any mode better than the establishment of societies, 
and the assistance of the ministers of the gospel." 

Mr. Whitemarsh J7. Seabrook^ of Edisto Island, says, '' In 
reference to our colored population, I am free to admit, that 
the present uncertain tenure by which they are held demands 
our serious consideration. That their increasing insubordina- 
tion is mainly to be attributed to the facility with which they 
are supplied with ardent spirits, I have no doubt. The own- 
ers of shops should be prohibited under any pretext whatever 
from selling distilled spirits to slaves." 

Messrs. John F. WUson and John Holroyd, of Society 
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Hill, unite in saying, " That it is a fact in our immediate com- 
munity, as well as in all other communities, those who whol- 
ly abstain from the use of ardent spirits, are the most healthy. 
And we are of the opinion, that in our climate health does not 
require its use. From what we have seen, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that a large portion of our paupers are made 
so from intemperance ; and most of the crimes which are per- 
petrated, have their origin from the same cause. We are of 
opinion, that a change of opinion on this subject, will eflfect 
more than coercive measures, or legislative enactments ; and 
that no method is so likely to produce a change, as the estab- 
lishment of Temperance Societies. Having witnessed the 
utility of one in this vicinity, we sincerely desire that you 
may experience similar advantages, by the formation of a 
Temperance Society in Columbia." 

Col. Harlee^ Sheriff of Marion district, says, " Two thirds 
of the cases in the Court of Sessions, originate from this as the 
direct cause ; and that at least half in the Court of Common 
Pleas, originate in the same cause, directly or remotely. — 
That the people of Marion district pay ten times as much for 
ardent spirits as they do in taxes, and probably a larger propor- 
tion. That dram shops destroy the morals of the slave pop- 
ulation, and diminishes their value from one fourth to one half, 
especially of those who are excessively fond of the use of ar- 
dent spirits. The proportion ot drunkards among them, I think 
one half." Col. Harlee further says, " I do not think that 
any legislative enactment would restrain the excessive use of 
ardent spirits ; but am clearly of opinion, that the only reme- 
dy is with the people themselves, and must be produced by 
establishing Temperance Societies." 

The opinions which we have collected and used in this 
Report, as to the physical and moral effects of Intemperance, 
are from professional men, from Physicians and Lawyers of 
eminence, who have examined the subject thoroughly and 
maturely, and have borne their testimony under a strong 
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^nse of duty* On their statements the community may re- 
ly with confidence. They are given as a sacrifice of interest 
to the public good. For let this demon be expelled, let this 
fruitful source of disease and litigation be dried up, and the 
calls for their professional services will almost cease, at least 
be diminished one half. 

£0/ To the retailers of this liquid poison, we have* a word to 
offer. What ever may be the case in our towns, where cre- 
dit to dram drinkers is not extensively given, yet among the 
country retailers, who usually give long credits, we are confi- 
dent, they lose more than they gain by the sale of ardent s|h- 
rits. All the small stores in the country not only sell dry 
goods, but they take licenses as retailers, and if they will 
examine the accounts of their insohent customers, we are 
confident they will find, that so great a part of their losses 
have been occasioned by insolvencies induced by Intemper- 
ance, that they will more than balance any profits they may 
have made by selling spirits. This to be sure is only appli- 
cable to those, who also sell other goods, and not to the dram 
shop keeper who sells spirits alone. The ruin he causes 
falls on others, and he rarely suffers himself from the insol- 
vencies he occasions. Detestable as his calling may be, we 
are disposed to believe, he has done less real harm in the 

. country, among the white population, than the shop keepers. 
Visits to him are only made by the inveterate toper ! But 
in the shops, the habits of Intemperance are first formed. 
Men go there to make purchases of goods for their farms and 
families, and there they meet their neighbors. Spirits are 
called for by the intemperate, and the temperate follow the 
example, lest they should be regarded as wanting in courte- 
sy. They participate in drinking at first out of good fellow- 
ship, and at last become attached to it. The habit is thus 
formed. They now go to the store to indulge in drinking, 
where they before went to purchase necessary goods. To 
make such purchase is, however, the pretext for going. . A. 
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sense of shame as yet restrains the open acknowledgement, 
that their love of spirits is so strong as to induce them to spend 
whole days in seeking for it. The farmer wants, or fancies he 
wants, some trifling article. He mounts his horse and rides 
miles to the store, meets there his comrades assembled on 
the same business, drinks with them to excess, becomes in his 
own opinion very rich, and buys goods on credit that he does 
not want. The youth of the neighborhood follow the ex- 
ample of> their parents, and a general corruption of morals en- 
sues. The scene closes by general insolveixcy of the neigh- 
borhood, and a large estate falls into the hands of the person 
who has destroyed the health, the life, the morals, and for- 
tunes of his customers. This is no fiction. In every district 
of the upper country, neighborhoods may be found, where 
this has literally taken place, and a thousand victims of it can 
attest its truth. We are clearly of opinion, that on this sub- 
ject the legislature could act efl&ciently. Mr. John B. MUr 
fer, in his letter above noticed, says, " That since the Com- 
missioners of Claremont county have refused to grant tavern 
licenses to shop keepers, the consumption of spirits and the 
number of intoxicated persons have greatly decreased." Let 
the legislature follow the praiseworthy example of the Com- 
missioners of Claremont, and prohibit by law, the grant of a 
license to any person to sell spirits, who keeps a shop for the 
sale of any other article, and the greatest good will be done. 
The character of every place where spirits are sold, will be 
thus fixed and known ; and disgrace will attach to every one 
who frequents it. A similar prohibition should be extended 
to tavern keepers. He who obtains a license for keeping a 
tavern should be incapable of selling spirits. At the bar of a 
tavern, where travellers and boarders meet, habits of Intem- 
perance are imperceptibly formed, and the corruption usually 
extends in a melancholy degree to the youth of the vicinity. 
It is here that they are first initiated into those scenes of die- 
bauchery and riot, which lead to ruin and disgrace. A tav- 



era is needed onl5' for the traveller and boarder, and shouU 
asnearly resemble a private family as possible. Wliat reason 
then for licensing the keeper of it to sell poison to all his 
guests? Why subject them to that temptation, which is in- 
creased by the social nature of the pernicious gratification! 
and becomes strong in proportion to the numbers that join ia 
it? That legislative aid in this respect may now be obtained, 
we should think probable. But if not, every friend of absti- 
nence should use his utmost efforts to reform public senti- 
ment, and hasten the time when public opinion may do the 
work of legislation, or aid legislators to do it themselves. 
The tavern keepers of this state are generally a respectable 
portion of our community, and were they to set the example^ 
and combine to suppress the sale of spirits at their bars, using 
it only on their tables at dinner, the time is not far distant, 
when at the dinner it would cease to be used. Are these 
gentlemen disposed to put their pitiful gains on the sale of a 
smdli quantity of spirits in opposition to so great a public 
good, as may be produced by their refusing to sell ? Let them 
compare their gains to be obtained from each plan, and it may 
be found that the course of temperance will be the most pro* 
fitable. Do they charge in proportion to the quantity of spi- 
rits a guest drinks at their table ? Or would not the charge 
be the same, if they furnished no strong drink? If it 
would, they then give away at the table, more than they 
sell at the bar, and the business must be a losing one. 

There are some other particulars, in which, your commit- 
tee think the legislature might act without encroaching on 
private rights or prying into the privacy of individuals, and on 
which by proper efforts in the correction of public opinion 
the legislature may e'er long be induced to act. The source 
of much Intemperance is found in free use of spirits at musters 
and elections. These are matters of public concern, and all 
their details are proper subjects of legislative regulation. 
They should be controled in that way. Why should it be 
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allowed that while the citizens of our state are efigaged in 
fiting themselves to defend it, subtlers and dram sellers, or 
the mistaken generosity of oflScers, should sap their physi- 
cal, mental and moral energies, and totally unfit them for pub- 
lic duty, by laying in youth the foundation of habits, which 
destroy the vigor of manhood, and degrades the citizen sol- 
dier to appropriate " food for gunpower." We have no he-' 
sitation in pronouncing that all the miUtary science obtained 
at militia drills, will never compensate for one tenth of the 
evils which have been produced by treating at them^ consid- 
ering the subject merely in a military point of view. Intem- 
perance leads to insubordination, and when called into actual 
servicie, the militiaman has to unlearn the worst of habits^ 
before he can enter on good ones, or become the soldier rea- 
dy to obey and execute the orders of his oflScers. 

The spirits dealt out at elections to persons, as well spec- 
tators as voters, to the youth, that curiosity has enticed to the 
spot, as to the inveterate drunkard, have had a most powerful 
influence in the formation of intemperate habits, and corrupt- 
ing the purity of elections. A wise legislature should cer- 
tainly interfere to protect this vital principle of our institu- 
tions from pollution. And if the present state of public opin- 
ion will not permit legislative interference, it is time that the^ 
most strenuous eflforts should be made to reform that opinion. 
On this subject, more particularly, we should look beyond 
the present moment or the present age. We are the citizens 
of a country whose population doubles in every period of 
twenty five years, and whose surface is suflScient to continue 
that ratio of increase for a century, without producing that 
density which curtails the means of subsistence, and thereby 
renders population stationary. We are then endeavouring 
to reform habits which within fifty years may influence fifty 
millions of human beings. If our present habits continue, 
this immense empire filled with people, will form " a nation 
of drunkards^^^ which ii the epithet that foreigners now ap- 



ply to us. But if by our eiforts united with those engaged in 
the same cause, public sentiment can be so changed that the 
community shall be brought to feel and believe and act on the 
belief, that ardent spirits are not merely unnecessary, but de- 
structive to health and to morals; with what exultation may 
we anticipate the time, when this republic shall be the abode 
of freemen, as exempt from degrading vices as from grievous 
oppressions. But we may safely predict, that if the present 
demoralizing state continues, our liberties will hardly survive 
the next age. If our country is enslaved, it will be done ac- 
cording to the forms of the constitution. The freedom of 
election will be preserved in appearance, but it will be debas- 
ed, controuled, and renderied the cover under which tyranny 
will be introduced. Corrupt the purity of our elections, and 
where is the security for the republic ? And how else can it 
be so effectually corrupted as by the degrading influence 
which Intemperance has over our voters? What confi- 
dence can be placed in the elector who will sell his vote 
for a drink of grog, or what is the same thing, can be treated 
with whiskey till he will vote as he may be directed ? It is 
in vain to say that means of this Sort are not extensively used 
to influence our elections, or that success does not attend the 
efibrt. The barbacues that precedes our elections, got up to 
favor particular candidates, the open houses on the day of 
elections, where spirits are distributed free cost, to voters, are 
evidences too powerful to admit of a doubt of their intention 
or their effect. It is time that this evil should be stopped, 
both on account of its present influence, in forming intemper^ 
ate habits, and more especially because it will inevitably lead 
to the subversion of our liberties, if suffered to corrupt the 
purity of the elective franchise. Ours then is the work of the 
patriot as well as the philanthropist, and our hands should not 
be staid until the republic is safe. Here we regard legisla- 
tive interference as legitimate, and aU our efibrts should be 
directed to produce that state of public opinion which will 
give eflSciency to its enactments as well as induce them. 
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It can hardly be necessary for your committee to say any 
thing on the baneful influence of spirits on our slave popula- 
tion, alter the opinions and facts above recited. They can, 
however, add their confirmation from actual experience or ob- 
servation, of all that has been stated, and in some particulars 
they can go much farther. The actual loss to our citizens is 
vastly greater than is generally supposed, the evil reduced to 
dollars and cents, would exceed any thing which is generally 
imagined. Count up the lost time of your laborers from de- 
bility and sickness induced by this practice, the deterioration 
in their actual value, the deaths occasioned by it, the plunder 
of the property of their owners induced by it, and compare the 
amount of loss thus sustained with the nett profits of their la- 
bor, and in many cases, the balance will be found on the wrong 
side. 

In a merely pecuniary point of view then, the evil is an a- 
Uirming one. But its moral influence, both on the slaved and 
the owners, is still more to be lamented. The severity ren- 
dered necessary to control drunken slaves, whose moral sense 
has been destroyed, and passions inflamed, produces more 
pain and misery in the master who inflicts, and the slave who 
suffiers, than all the other evils of slavery. Three fourths of 
all the punishment our slaves receive, we are most confident, 
is rendered necessary from the brutalizing effects of the spir- 
its they drink. On this subject we think the legislature may 
do something ; and we believe that the present state of pub- 
lic opinion, would, to a considerable extent, give eflSciency 
to dieir enactments. But on this most important point, we 
have witnessed a sympathy in favor of those who support 
themselves in a good measure, by selling spirits to our slaves, 
which demonstrates that public sentiment here wants refor- 
mation. But we believe that this is an evil which will not 
be entirely suppressed by any legislative provisions, so long 
as ardent spirits continue to be sold in any quantities, or any 
form. As long as dram shops are tolerated, although sub- 
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jected to the most rigid restrictions, the traffic between them 
and our slaves must continue. It has always been a traffic 
of stealth and plunder ; and the most wholesome laws have 
been, and will continue to be evaded, so long as dram shops 
have existence in our land, or stores are allowed to sell spir- 
its as well as other goods. This consequence of intemper- 
ance cannot be wholly avoided, but by a total disuse of ardent 
spirits, as the popular drink of the community. And to this 
consummation all our effi>rts should be directed. 

The consequences of the use of ardent spirits, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, cannot be accurately estimated. But an 
approximation to the truth has been attempted by your com- 
mittee ; and after a most careful examination, they are pre- 
pared to say, that they are clearly within the truth in sub- 
mitting'the following estimates : 

All the expenses attending the litigation of the whole state, 
induced by intemperance, incmding the amount paid to ju- 
rors and witnesses during the increased length of the terms 
thus rendered necessary, their loss of time, and the expenses 
and loss of time of suitors, costs paid to Clerks and Sheriffs, 
and fees to Lawyers, exceed annually, ^ 100,000 

The diseases of our community, attributable to 
the same cause, are attended with physicians bills, 
payments to nurses, loss of time of patients, &c. 
which we have no hesitation in estimating at dou- 
ble that amount, or 200,000 

The money expended in the purchase of ardent 
spirits within the state, cannot be accurately stated, 
but from all the information we have been able to 
collect, and from the opinion of our correspondents 
above expressed, we cannot put the annual amount 
at less than the annual income of the state, or 400,000 

The whole annual pecuniary sacrifice, in these > 

particulaurs, cannot therefore be less than $ 700,000 

But wh^i we take into calculation, the losses occasioned by 
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neglect of business, want of economy, the indolence and idle- 
ness of slaves, their deterioration in value, their premature 
diseases and deaths, the destruction and plunder of property 
by them, as the direct or remote effects of intemperance, we 
are induced to pronounce that the annual contributions made 
to this detestable vice, exceeds a million of dollars, in a com- 
munity having less than three hundred thousand white inha- 
bitants. , 

The opinions and facts thus collected, from sources thus 
highly respectable, hardly require corroboration from your 
committee. They are furnished from all parts of the state, 
and prove that the evil is general, and that in its most invet- 
erate features, it is beyond legislative control or amendment, 
and that its cure must be effected through a reformation of 
public sentiment, and the influence of enlightened public 
opinion^. What are the means by which this reformation is 
to be produced ? We answer— *let the legislature act where 
they can, and where they touch none but legitimate objects 
of legislation. Thus acting, their provisions may, and we 
hope vrill, receive the support of public opinion, and reacting, 
give increased strength and vigor to it. Let the morality of 
the fireside, of the domestic circle, exert its influence ; let 
education increasing, expanding, and embracing in a wider 
extent our whole community, have its effect. And let the 
Christian Ministry exert all their powers, to exterminate this 
reproach to a Christian community .\ All these will have, 
they all have had their influence ; atndjyour Committee ai-e 
happy to learn from the communications they have received, 
and from their own observation in their immediate communi- 
ty, that intemperance is on the decline, that less ardent spir- 
its are now consumed than formerly, and that in this particu- 
lar, a decided moral improvement is taking place among our 
people. This on a superficial view, might seem to render 
the formation of Temperance Societies unnecessary. Were 
these societies merely to encourage temperance, they would 



have the same object as these other influences, and althou^ 
not useless, they would not appear so absolutely necessary. 
But they have another and a higher object, they are form- 
ed to suppress temperance^ or the moderate use of spirits^ 
which leads to the excessivej ruinous indulgence^ and to in- 
culcate abstinence^ or the entire abandonment of their use. 
The legislature may regulate granting licences, impose high- 
er duties cm them, and restrict their number, but the licences 
supposes the legitimacy of their use. All other causes ope- 
rating,haye been directed to restrain the excessive indulgence. 
Even the pulpit has failed to persuade to entire abstinence. 
It win be thus seen, that our Society is intended to exert 
higher efforts. Its objects may be in a great degree the same, 
but its subjects are different. TTiey are the temperate^ who 
are to be persuaded to (Astinence. And this view of the 
subject, presents a full answer to the objection, that such so-* 
cieties are unnecessary when intemperance is on the decline. 
It is now that their influence will be most beneficial. They 
ean now forcibly strike at the proximate cause of drunkenness, 
which Dr. Moultrie justly affirms to be temperance. 

But the question still recurs, will these societies promote 
the ends for which they are intended ; will they do any good ? 
We have the opinions of many able men of our own state, 
that they will. The experience of other communities, where 
they have been established, give evidence of their extensive 
usefiilness. And considering the moral influence which ex- 
ample and persuasion have, on those Who are reached by it, 
we eannot doubt that where a respectable body combine to 
practice any virtue, or avoid any vice, their weight will be 
fek, and 6xanq>le fdlowed. We believe that it wiD be found, 
that if viee be c<mtagious, virtue may possess a similar qual- 
ity ; and that while the associations of the dram shops form 
drunkards, associations for abstinence may reform them, or 
prevent others from following their example. Notwithstan- 
iiig this consideration, we are aware that many^rsons who 
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are fully sensible of the evil, will still endeavor to discourage 
our eflforts, from a persuasion that they will be fruitless. To 
them it may be proper to observe, that while we leave them 
to the enjoyment of their opinions, we ask the same privilege 
for ourselves. Besides the man, who conscientiously de- 
nounces Intemperance as the severest scourge of our land, 
should never discourage any legitimate efforts to suppress it, 
although he may doubt the efficacy of the plan. At least he 
must admit the evil to be inveterate, which no man can safe- 
ly pronounce, till all means of cure have been fully tried. 
Our society can do no harm ; that it may do some good, in a 
cause like this, ought to unite the efforts of the good, the vir- 
tuous, and the pious. To those who are loudest against us, 
We have nothing to say on this point. They are irreclaima- 
ble, being the tempters to the vice, or the victims of it; the 
sellers of the poison or those who have been ruined by it. To 
draw the yet temperate from the influence of their arts or 
their example, is the object of our association, and we must 
expect their denunciations. To a highly respectable class 
We have a word to say. Among them we have heard it said, 
that the reputation of our country abroad is injured by the 
supposed necessity for Temperance Societies, and by the dis^ 
closures made of the enormous extent, to which drunken- 
ness has been carried amongst us. Now if these disclosures 
are false, or if it is unnecessary to make them, and the evil 
may be cured in silence, without rousing the community to 
extraordinary efforts to subdue an almost overwhelming ene* 
my, then the objection is a valid one, and we should hide 
our shame as well as we can. But this is not a correct view 
of the subject. The temperate part of the community will go 
on till their habits run into Intemperance, as has been the case 
of every drunkard, unless you state the evil in its true colors, 
present the enormous extent of it, and the moral and physical 
effects it has produced and is still producing* 
We have often heard it said, " I am not a drunkard, and 
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why should I give up my brandy and water, which I use in 
moderation^ to save those who cannot control their depraved 
appetites." The time was when the greatest drunkard in 
our land, could in truth, and most likely did, use this very 
language. But if the person, who uses it, has no regard for 
the reformation or safety of othi^rs,he should at least look to 
his own security. He should reflect, that no power of intel- 
lect, no improvement of the mind, no learning, no science, no 
grade of honorable feeling, hbwever exalted, has afforded a 
perfect protection against the insidious approaches of the ha- 
bit, its gradual and imperceptible formation, and that when 
once formed, it as Irresistable with him as when it fastens on 
the man of the lowe?it capacity, acquirements or feelings. 
The profoundest scholars, the ablest statesmen, the most 
learned judges, th^ most eminent lawyers and physicians^ 
even the most eloquent, and once pious divines, have been 
among its victms. Perfect security is insured to those alone 
who " touch not, taste not." The' man who is conscious of 
his own power to resist temptation, or has no fear that his 
temperate use of spirits will run into excess, should still trem- 
ble for his children. For their security no confidence can be 
feh, as long as they are subject to the contagion of this perni- 
cious example, the insidious attacks of this fatal vice. Their 
protection can be secured only by rendering the use of spirits 
odious, by making it fashionable not to drink them, and by 
rendering entire abstinence the necessary means of obtaining 
a favorable standing in society, and the road to popular favor. 
When this is effected, and not till then, ardent spirits will 
cease to be the common drink of the country, and the father 
may then have some confidence, that while he is educating 
his sons with anxious care, he is not to see all his hopes blast- 
ed, and ihe stay and consolation of his age destroyed by their 
pernicious habits ; nor fear that after a life of struggle and anx- 
iety, to render them worthy members of society, their in- 
temperance may " bring down his gray hairs with sorrow to 
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the grave." Standing amidst the ruin and desolation of fami- 
ly hopes, induced by intoxication, this view of the subject 
should be conclusive with every father. If he has any feel- 
ings of parental regard, be will at once renounce a momenta- 
ry gratification, to shield from ruin his offspring. Why cast 
them on a world beset by an enemy more destructive than 
war, famine and pestilence, when by an effort of ordinary self 
denial, that enemy may be destroyed ? Let all unite and the 
labor is accomplished, without the sacrifice of a rational com- 
fort, or the infliction of a pang. The enemy dies if we only 
cease to nwrture and cherish him. 

Your committee are of opinion, that nothing short of entire 
abstinence from the use of distilled spirits, under all circum* 
stances, can lead to any decisive results. They entirely coiv* 
cur with Judge Lee^ when he says, '' if possible suppress tem^ 
perance which leads to the excess,'*'* But they cannot place the 
subject in a stronger light than by transcribing a part of the let* 
ter of Dr. Moultrie, of Charleston. He says, " I know of no 
enemy to domestic bliss comparable to this. Its most dangerous 
feature is its apparent innocence at first. I consider the peace 
of no family secure so long as the use of distilled spirits is the 
popular drink of the comr inity . AU are interested in its exclu- 
sion, if not for themselves, at least for those, perhaps, they do 
not know so well as themselves. But where is the individual 
at all given to its use, who can venture to predict his entire 
immunity from its dangers ? Who that has ever been sub- 
dued by it, can from his own experience recall the moment 
when he became its slave ? Who that is now wretched in his 
captivity, is half conscious of his chains and misery ? Who 
knows where to stop — where in his own case the line of 
demarkation is drawn — or is willing to accept the opinion ot 
another — or sure it will be given in time, were duty or friend- 
ship to urge to its deliverance ? Were it not that the m^Mier- 
ate use of it by the temperate is tolerated in society , the vice 
of intemperance would be unknown. The evil therefore 
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lies with them* They are the corrupters of the morals, and 
the destroyers of the peace and prosperity of the community. 
The proximate cause of drunkenness is temperance. The 
instigators of Intemperance are the sober ^ who for the gnUifi- 
cation of a minute, pay a bounty to vice. The tempters to 
the sin are those who use it intisoderoKon. It subsists upon 
the temperate. Its victims are among them. They cause it| 
they support it, they propagate it, they subscribe to it, pri- 
vately, publicly, by compact, and by personal contribution. 
The remedy must, therefore, be applied to the evil. The 
efforts of your society, it appears to me, ought to be aimed at 
them. And he shall truly deserve to wear the civic wreath, 
who shall be so fortunate as to point out the means, by which 
the temperate in the land can be brought to a final, if not a 
consentaneous determination to relinquish the use of it." 

Your Committee therefore, recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of this meeting, ardent spir- 
its are wholly unnecessary in any climate^ or under any cir- 
cumstances, to the preservation of health. 

Resolvedy That their habitual use, even in moderation^ es- 
pecially in our warm climate^ invmably induces a deteriora- 
tion of the constitution, and a predisposition to disease, which 
renders the system more susceptable of contagion, and more 
easily acted on by other exciting causes, thus producing indi- 
rectly a large proportion of the deaths and diseases in our 
country. 

Resolved^ That even a moderate use of ardent spirits, ren- 
ders most diseases more difficult of medical treatment, and in- 
creases their fatality, even in cases unconnected in their ori- 
gin with such vice. 

Resolved^ That intemperam^e^ or the excessive use of ar- 
dent spirits, is the direct and certain cause of many of the 
most distressing maladies that destroy the human race, and 
indirectly produce almost every disease with which man is 
afflicted. 
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Resolvedy That its moral influence is stiil more disasterous, 
producing most of the vices and crimes which disgrace oui- 
country, and render our people wretched. 

Resolved^ That it wastes the means of our citizens, leading 
to most of the insolvencies, the poverty, and pauperism of 
our state. ' ' 

Resolved^ That it is most destructive of the morals, the 
subordination and usefulness of our slave population, render- 
ing them at the same time discontented and wretched. 

Resolved^ That these are evils, in a great measure, beyond 
the control of legislation, and can find theii* remedy only in a 
reformed state of public sentiment. 

Resolvedy That among the various means of producing this 
reformation. Temperance Societies are likely to be the most 
efficient. 

Resolvedy That the great danger of the temperate use of 
ardent spirits, arises from its apparent innocence at first, but 
ultimately leading to the excessive and ruinous indulgence. 

Resolvedy That intemperance is the direct and almost in- 
evitable consequence of the hdhitwd moderate useofspirUs^ 
and therefore that entire abstinence can alone protect fit>m 
its danger, or promise any hopes of success in preventing or 
reforming the pernicious habits, which have brought upon 
our country such various and complicated evils. 

Resolved^ Therefore, that this meeting will proceed to 
form a Society, on the principle of entire abstinence from the 
use of ardent spirits. 

A. BLANDING, Chairrmn. 



CONSTITUTION 
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HEREAS the use of intoxicating liquors has caused, 
and is causing incalculable evils to individuals, families and 
communities, and tends to hinder the success of all means a- 
dapted to the moral and social improvement of man. The 
subscribers feeling themselves under solemn obligations to re- 
frain from the use of ardent spirits, and to do the utmost in 
their power by their concurent testimony and example, to aid 
in checking the ravages of intemperance, do associate un- 
der, and adopt the following Constitution : 

Article I. This association shall be called The Colum- 
bia Temperance Societt. 

Art. II. Any person may become a member of this So- 
ciety, by subscribing to these articles, and paying one dollai* 
on admission. An annual contribution of one dollar is also 
required from each subscriber. 

Art. III. The affairs of this Society shall be conducted 
by a Board of Directors, consisting of a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, Secretary, and six Directors, who 
shall have power to act in behalf of the Society, and five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Art. IV. The Officers of this Society shall have the pow- 
ers and duties appropriate to their offices. They shall be 
elected annually, and have power to fill vacancies of their own 
boai'd. They may make by-laws for their government. 

Art. V. The Board of Directors shall have the entire 
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control of the funds collected, and shall use them at their best 
discretion, for the advancement of the ends of the associa- 
tion, after defraying necessary expenses. 

Art. VL The Members of this Association, recognizing 
the principle of total abstinence as the only safety of the 
temperate, and the only hope for the intemperate, do solemn- 
ly engage, entirely to abstain from the use of ardent spirits, 
except when rendered necessary as a medicine ; and to en- 
deavor to promote the like abstinence on the part of their 
friends and acquaintances, and of all to whom their influence 
extends. 

• Art. VII. It shall be the special duty of the Board of Di- 
rectors, to employ their best endeavors to obtain the signa- 
tures of as many inhabitants of the town and district, as may 
be disposed to join this association. 

Art. VIII. This Society shall meet as occasion may re- 
quire, on the call of the Board of Directors ; and annually on 
the second Monday in October, or at such time as the board 
shall appoint ; when their report shall be read, and this Con- 
stitution may be altered or amended, by a vote of two thirds 
of the members present. 



LETTERS* 



Charleston^ August ISthy 1829. 

Dea.r Sir — I have not until the present moment, found 
leisure to reply to your printed Circular, of the 28th ultimo. 
It gives me much gratification to be informed, that it is pro- 
posed in Columbia, to institute there also a Temperance So- 
ciety. 

To your several questions, I answer as they occur in regu- 
lar succession — 

1st. Ardent spirits can never be necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health. 

2nd. I often find it a usefiil remedy in acute diseases. In 
eases of sudden prostration, as fi^m debilitating discharges of 
any kind, and in certain attacks of fever, when the strength is 
suddenly lost without disorganization, ardent spirit is invalua- 
ble, and it must be considered very doubtfiil whether we 
have any substitute for it. I protest, however, against its em- 
ployment in any form of chronic disease, or for anv other than 
transient purposes. I would give strong drink only to him 
who is " ready to perish." 

3rd. The most important physical effects of ardent spirit 
beyond the production of intoxication, (in itself a severe, 
though temporary affection,) are developed upon the brain 
and digestive system. It produces a chronic inflamation of 
the brain, of the stomach, the liver, the immediate consequen- 
ces of which, are mania apotu, indigestion, hepatic dysenta- 
ry, and dropsies. It may directly aggravate, and either di- 
rectly or indirectly produce almost every disease in the cata- 
lo^e of nosologists. 
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4th. A considerable proportion of the diseases and^deaths 
among adult males. Few or none in our warm climate, can use 
ardent spirit however moderately, if habitually, with impuni- 
ty. And as all or almost all have used it habitually, at least 
until very lately, the indirect or remote effect of it in inducing 
a certain degree of deterioration of constitution, has seemed 
almost universal. In the fevers of our country, when affect- 
ing strangers, who as is well known are under the inevitable 
necessity of undergoing some such seasoning, the prognostic 
may be based with general correctness upon the previous 
habit in this respect. Farther than the above observations 
tend, it will be impossible to fix upon a definite answer to a 
question of so extensive purport. 

5th. By far the most common form of mental alienation 
among us, is that already alluded to under the name of mania 
a potu. I do not think that the habitual use of ardent spirit 
could fail to develope in any individual, a predisposition here- 
ditarily derived to insanity. I can conceive no circumstance 
more favourable to its production, [peaking generally, than 
the application of a peimanent mode of inflammatory excite- 
ment, such as is the effect of ardent spirit. The question of 
proportional number cannot be answered more definitely. 

6th. Sensibility to moral impulses or impressions must 
soon be lost after the formation of habits of Intemperance. 
The degradation of the man — intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal — seems to be absolute and entire. 

7th. To the first part of your seventh question, I ahould 
answer in the negative. The common observation of the 
world, would recognize as accurately drawn, the strong con- 
trasts presented in Hogarth's two pictures of beer and gin, 
the fii'st considered as the general representative of fermented 
di'inks, the second of spirituous or alcoholic liquors. To ac- 
count for these differences, assuming their existence, I would 
offer the following suggestions — 

Men drink (I do not mean any other thw temperate men, 
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the veiy ekm from which sots are gradually formed,) men 
drink either to quench thirst, or to en}oy a pleasant flavor in 
the fluid selected. It is only after some experience that they 
learn to drink for the sake of excitement. Thirst is quench- 
ed in a healthy man by a small quantity of fluid. Satiety is 
produced by a smaH quantity of Vapid fluid. None of the fer« 
mented drinks will intoxicate a man of common strength, 
when taken merely in such quantity as to allay thirst or grar 
tify the palate. Few men become sots by drinking fermented 
liquors, or if they do acquire a fondness £E>r excitement in this 
way, soon give a preference to ardent spirit, becoming them- 
selves absolutely disgusted with the very large quantities of 
their favorite liquid, necessary to produce intoxication, or 
even high exhilaration. I have known but two indtviduals, 
who began their intemperate haUts in the use of fermented 
drink, who still adhered to them. One of them was a eider 
sot, and the qusuxtity of this liquid which be was forced to 
goi^ to gratify himself, was almost incredible. I have seen 
him drink at breakfast two measured quarts, and he pursued 
the same course throughout the day. Ardent spirit posses*^ 
ses the dreadful advantage of intoxicating suddenly, and as it 
were by surprise, in small doses ; and the rubicon is thus pas- 
sed unawares by many — and the lesson thus learned is not 
always forgotten. 

Observation informs us that a man drunk overnight with 
wine, almost invariably recoils from it th^ next day with deep 
disgust. Wlule on the other hand, the brandy sot finds pro- 
verbial relief from his nausea, tremors, and debility, in a re- 
petition of the very draught by which he was poisoned. 

The few persons who \dthin my sphere of notice are ha* 
bitually intemperate in the use of wine, all preserve them- 
selves sober throughout the morning and forenoon, and until 
they set down to dinner, are capable of attention to the ordi- 
nary business of life. Not so the s{arit sot — ^while he is 
awake, he must drink or die. The appetite admits of no ia- 
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terval; the impulse is perpetual, as well as irresistible; the 
necessity, he says himself, inevitable. 

8th. I believe the fact to be perfectly well known, indeed 
I am not aware of its being disputed. I know, however, that 
various efforts have been made to account for it, so as to evade 
the obvious inferences as to the very great comparative secu- 
rity of wine as a general drink. All these attempts, howev- 
er, have failed, and we have the best reason to conclude, that 
wherever men can obtain in reasonable abundance and cheap- 
ly, a vapid and agreeable beverage, such as wine, they will 
be satisfied with it, with rare exceptions. 

9th. I will not offer to pourtray the gloomy influences ex- 
erted by the introduction, the use, and the abuse of ardent 
spirit upon social and domestic happiness. To finish such a 
picture, would require a pencil dipt in colours darker than 
the shadows of death. 

With the most sincere and ardent wishes, sir, for the suc- 
cess of the endeavors making in the best of causes, by your- 
self and your coadjutors, I remain very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

S. H. DICKSON. 
Col. A. Blandino. 



Dear Sir — In addition to the remarks contained in the 
enclosed sheet, I will observe under the seventh head, that 
in a tour along nearly the whole length of Italy, on both its 
beautiful shores, in 1826, I saw no single instance of the 
beastly intoxication, of which, from my study window, I can 
have every day abundant specimens — and but one person 
of whom I could positively affirm that he was exhilarated, of 
as we express it, tipsy. 

I do not think the question yet settled, notwithstanding the 
authority of Brande, whether alcohol exists in a formal state 
in wines Judging merely from obvious physical influences 
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I should believe it does not. At any rate its peculiar effects 
are modified in a very remarkable degree, by these natural 
combinations. 

•^ I remain your obedient servant, 

SAML. HENRY DICKSON. 
Col. A. Blanding. 



Augusta, August 17, 1829. 
Dear Sir — I have received a copy of your circular, as 
chairman of a committee, &e. and at as early an opportunity 
as my professional and other engagements would permit, has- 
ten to answer your queries to the best of my knowledge and 
ability ; rejoicing in the prospect of the establishment of a 
Temperance Society in Columbia, and anticipating the happi- 
est benefits from the radical manner in which you have com- 
menced the work. ^My own observation has abundantly sat- ^^ 
isfied me, that the use of distilled spirits is not necessary to J 
the *' preservation of health," where health already exists. 
I cannot conceive any combination of " circumstances" that 
can render its constant use necessary. In those ciicumstan- 
ces of great exposure to heat and cold, in which some of the 
occupations of human life necessarily place us, where hereto- 
fore its use has been considered indispensably necessary, the 
carefiil and honest observation of the few years past, in the 
northern and eastern states, has shown its use not only to 
be unnecessary, but positively hurtfiil. Under circumstances 
of extreme labour, where the physical powers have been 
pushed to their utmost, and become jaded and fatigued, it has 
been thought necessary, to create the ability to continue la- 
bor. And certainly it does give a temporary alleviation to 
the distressing feeling of fatigue, and a renovation of strength ; 
but this is only a short-lived relief; and the renovation of 
strength far less valuable and permanent than that which ui>- 
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assisted nature effects, by an innate power, an action which 
you know philosophers have called reaction — a principle of 
resistency , by which ( as the spring by its inherent elasticity ) 
the system the more vigorously struggles to recover itselfj the 
more closely it is pushed by any hurtful power. All labor- 
ing men of the smallest degree of intelligence, who take any 
note of their own feelings, as perfeMy understand the opera- 
tion of this principle, as the wisest philosopher. And if so- 
ber men, they look to it as a means of grateful refreshing.^ — 
Their convictions on this subject are embodied in homely 
maxims, with which they encourage themselves and fellow 
labourers under their fatigue. These maxims may vary with 
time and place. There is one which I have often heard used 
by the daily labourers in my father's harvest field, which 
doubtless also is familiar to your own ear : '^ Come, let's add 
tire to tire, and at it again" — ^knowing that as tire is added 
to tire, it makes more tire, (fatigue) until their feelings reach 
the lowest point of depression, from why^h point their spir- 
its rise and their strength recruits. Illustrations of this &ct 
might be drawn from the experience of men in every occu- 
pation in life, intellectual as well as physical, but neither time 
or space will permit me to offer them, and moreover they 
will readily suggest themselves to your own mind. Now 
this course of natural revival after labour, cannot be interfe- 
red with without injury to the powers of life. If the phys- 
ical powers are renewed by stimulus ; if the actions of life are 
pnshed beyond their natural state of excitement, it is always 
at the expense of subsequent exhaustion, and this is ever pro- 
portionate to the degree of the antecedent unnatural excite- 
ment. If these principles be correct, it must therefore ap« 
pear obvious, that under the ccmtinuance of labors where ar* 
dent spirits are used, that each returning period of exhaus- 
tion must be more distressing, and require a greater energy 
in the system to recover itself, than where the stimulus is 
not used. Ardent spirits may however, under some pressing 
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emergency, where the continuance in action of the highest de* . 
gree of a man's power, if insured for a short time, would save 
his life, or accompUdbi some valuable enterprize, be absolute- 
ly necessary to sustain this power, and be acknowledged 
therefore, to be very valuable. However I perceive that 
this state of circumstances cannot be contemplated in the 
question. But there is one overwhelming argument furnish- 
ed by the philanthropic experiments of the present age, 
which must set this question I think at rest ; at least it does 
so in my mind. I cannot conceive any '^ circumstances" more 
urgent, in which the use of spirits is more ^^ necessary" than 
in the case where they have been used habitually for years ; 
where they have been regarded as indispensably necessary, 
not only by individuals themselves, as the means of gratifying 
their taste, but by their friends as the yeryprimum pabulum 
of life. Those anxious friends, who with steady conviction, 
that they were but ministering to their final destruction, have 
yet been impelled to afford the wonted stimulus, for the same 
reason that the tender mother would give bread to her fam- 
ishing child, to ward off present death. The want of spirits 
in this case, we know until within a short time, has been re- 
garded as little less urgent than the want of food in a state of 
starvation, and death very little less certain to result from de- 
nial in the one case than in the other. Now in this state of 
extreme necessity, we have seen the experiment made, of an 
instant privation of spirits, not only without injury to the 
health, but uniformly with an amendment of the health, 
strength and spirits?^ You will perceive I allude to the re- 
sult of the expenments made in some of the Penitentiaries 
of our country. These are some few of the reasons which 
lead me to answer your first question, without reserve or ex- 
ception, in the negative. 

2. It certainly is useful in the curing of some diseases, 
particularly in some of the states and stages of fever. And 
although in many instances, where the use of ardent spirits 
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would be useful, I could find substitutes with which 1 would 
be satisfied, yet the most of these substitutes would be pre- 
pared for use by distilled spirits as the solvent, ( e. g. the vari- 
ous tinctures of aromatic substances,) or form an indispensa- 
ble ingredient in their composition, as in the sulphuric ether. 
Still I would be entirely unwilling to deprive it][of its place in 
my Materia Medica. I do moreover consider it indispensa- 
ble as a pharmaceutic agent, in preparing many medicines for 
use. For although many, indeed I may say all, those medi- 
cines wrought up into tinctures, can be administered in sub- 
stance, and the active virtues of some be extracted by water, 
still many peculiarities of constitution are met with in indi- 
viduals, which prohibits their use in substance ; and there are 
many of the medicines whose active virtues water cannot 
take up. Again, if all other classes of patients could dispense 
with its use, still it must be retained as indispensable in the 
diseases of intemperate men — those miserable wretches, al- 
ready so far sunk in the mire of this vice, that the benevolent 
spirit of the times, active as it is, cannot reach them. In 
many of their diseases our observation teaches us, that com- 
motions arising during their course, are quelled by the pecu- 
liar stimulus to which they have accustomed themselves, even 
when one of more power, but of a different kind, fails. And 
altho' all agree that one whose want of this poison is thus in- 
satiable, is unfit for the duties of life, and hangs like an incu- 
bus upon the bosom of society, still the physician dare not cast 
him without the pale of his care and humanity, by leaving un- 
tried any of the resources in his power. 

3. As to the diseases immediately produced by it, permit 
me to refer you to the fearful catalogue set forth by that acute 
observer Dr. Rush, whose eminent services to the profes- 
sion of medicine, entitle his observations to our highest 
respect, as his moral integrity does recommend them to our 
unhesitating belief, I will only add my conviction, my de- 
liberate belief, that all diseases are aggravated by habits of 
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intemperance, their motions and changes obscured, their treat- 
ment rendered more di£Gicult, and their mortality increased. 
Indeed although the opinion may be regarded as ultra and ex- 
travagant, yet I believe that a careful inspection of man's 
diseases, and the causes controlling them, in the different 
stages of society, would confirm its truth — ^that all diseases are 
rendered mortal by intemperance in eating and drinking. 

4. I regret that the neglect of that prominent part of a 
physician's duty, the lustory of his own practice, prevents 
my giving you a critical and precise answer to the question, 
as to the proportion of diseases and deaths in my practice, 
from intemperance. In the first years of my professional life, 
when an enthusiastic, let me rather say a fanatic belief, in the 
certainty of my profession, bound me to insure a successfiil 
temnination to every case coming under my care — ^whenthis 
feeling prompted me to a close investigation into the causes 
of failure, I recollect oftener to have traced it to intemperance 
than to any other cause. And I have ever since looked up* 
on it as my great and craquering adversary. 

5. In answer to the question as to insanity, I can only re- 
mark, that all the cases of mental derangement which have 
claimed my notice professionally, have manifestly arisen di- 
rectly from intemperance-— all being that form of mania called 
emphatically mania a potu. I should remark however that 
this form of mania, (though a violent and distressing disease, 
frequently ending in death, and that often self inflicted,) is 
but temporary, and different from that dreadful, permanent, 
hereditary malady, ( God's tender mercies be upon those pre- 
disposed to it ! ) which is probably contemplated in the ques- 
tion. The observation of others, having ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing the diseases and the records of hospitals and asy- 
Iwns, shew this influence operating in the great majority of 
instances. Indeed I feel well satisfied from the influent in- 
temperance has in creating those troubles and distresses of 
life — as the loss of fortune and the desertion of friends, and 
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the pressure of disease upon the spirits — ^whieh are so fre- 
quently the exciting causes of this awful infliction — ^more es* 
peciaUy from the influence it has in exciting and disturbing 
the passions, and turning ofi* the attention from that blessed 
religion, whose inspiriting cheerfulness is the surest prevent- 
ive, and the only cure of this scourge of God — ^that it must 
have an important agency in hastening the developement of 
the disease, in those predisposed to it. 

6-7. Taking it for granted, that the people of countries 
using wine, are more temperate than those where ardent spi- 
rits are in general use, in connection with my personal^obser- 
vation upon the habits of the two classes of persons, it is my 
opinion that habits of intoxication are not as readily forra:ed 
upon fermented as distilled liquors. Inquiring into the rea- 
son, I am disposed to refer it to the fact, that the man who 
drinks wine, does nottake as much alcohol as the other— and 
the reason why he does not is, that in wine the alcohol is in 
a state of considerable dilution, and so intimately blended 
with nutritious matter, as to mollify its action upon the sto- 
mach ; the nutritious material, with whi(^ it is combined'being 
sldwly digested, the alcohol is gradually^ developed from its 
combination, aiid is longer continued m its action, 'akid. will 
excite the stoinach less violently thanwhen the same'qutoti* 
ty of alcohol is received dilutedy with a quantity of water 
equal to that of the wine. In this last. cisise the water (only 
mechanically mixed, and not cheimcally united with the aV 
cohol,) being quickly separated by the absorbing veiosiof the 
stomach, the alcohol is liberated ^t orice upon its coaty and 
rouses it to a high state of excitement i As the action in thife 
case has been most violent, so it is of shorter duraticfii, and^ia 
state of languor more speedily comes on— *a state, which soli- 
cits with importunity for a renewal of the stimulus. - 

My limits will not permit me to S{ieak of the degrading in-t 
fluence of intemperance upon the moral sense, ^r to teU my 
tale of the dendlktiori it has wrought in the family circle. 
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You will the more readily excuse the omission, as this influ- 
ence has been traced by able pens, and the picture of domes- 
tic distress drawn by more skilful hands, more particularly as 
the ruin and utter desolation, which mark this fell destroy- 
er's path, are so common, so open to the observation of all, 
that he, who has interest enough in the sufferings of humani* 
ty to guide him into any observation, however limited his 
sphere, to the gloomiest picture which fancy may sketch, can 
add this testimony, ^' quae ^e miserri ma mdiP* With my 
hearty wishes for great success in your noble enterprize of 
benevolence, 

I remain with great respect, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS D. FORD. 

A. Blandino, Esq. 



Charleston J August 26thy 1829« 

Dbar Sir — I have to regret that from a variety of pre-oc- 
cupations, I have been unable up to the present time, to give 
the circular which you did me the honor to send me some 
time since, the consideration which it claims. Whatever 
may be the value of my opinions on the subjects contained in 
your communication, or on any other in which they may be 
required, I can only assure you of the pleasure and willing- 
ness with which I readily impart them. I believe the pub- 
lic mind to be fully informed, upon most of those which you 
have submitted, and that it only remains for me, at the pre- 
sent time, to reiterate what has already been amply incul- 
cated. 

No truth I believe to be better established, than that " the 
use of ardent or distilled spirits in our climate," and perhaps 
I may add ^^ s^ny other climate," is not necessary to the pre* 
aervation of health under any circumstances; and that so &r 
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irom operating as a '' prevention against marsh miasmata or 
contagion,'' it would be difficult to name any other single 
cause, which has contributed more than this, to favor its fatal- 
ity and extension. 

As a means of curing diseases, I believe it to be some- 
times useful. It furnishes a convenient, concentrated, and 
prompt mode of excitation, which could not, with equal effi- 
cacy, be supplied, I think, by any known substitute. 

It is this very preeminence, as a stimulant, that renders 
"the physical effects of the excessive use of it," so lamenta- 
bly pernicious, and so highly dangerous, sometimes, even 
when they seem to be most loudly called for. To attempt to 
describe these effects, or the " diseases that are produced or 
aggravated by it," would lead to a disquition of some length, 
and therefore incompatible with the brevity contemplated by 
the utility of this reply. Suffice it to say, there is not an organ 
in the body which has not variously experienced the poisonous 
influence of its habitual use. The stomach, liver, brain, and 
kidneys, however, are those which more immediately exhi- 
bit the deleteriousness of its unnatural effects. To this, all 
the modifications or varieties, dyspepsia, the decayed appe- 
titft^fithe morning pukings, sour belchings, foetid breaths, will 
tei^^'; also liver affections, diarhoeas and dysentaries, con- 
sumptions, dropsies, eruptions, under the form of " rose 
buds," erysipelas, and sore legs, convulsions, palsies, apo- 
plexies, insanity, and particularly that form of it which is 
popularly as well as professionaUy known as " mania a potu ;" 
to all which may be added, the many cases disguised in our 
bills of mortality under the generic name of debility. 

" Of the diseases or deaths within the circle of my prac- 
tice," that may be fairly attributable to this cause, I cannot 
give an ojnnioibwith any thing like an approach to certainty. 
I am convinced,\^however, that the amount is such as fully to 
sustain the apprehension of the alarmists, and to make it a 
matter of great public^ as well as of professional interest. 
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Dr. Johnson, says, that in England, the great prevalence of 
stomach and liver complaints, may be nearly accounted for^ 
from the enormous potations of ardent spirits, added to those 
of wine, beer, &c. When we consider how much more than 
in England these diseases, and their host of consequences, 
form the morbid peculiarities of our own, the observation 
loses nothing by the comparison. 

To what extent insanity may be owing to it directly, or by 
hastening the development of predisposition, I am not com- 
petent to determine. This is a special disease, requiring a 
special devotion of the mind, and a special and at the same 
time very ample opportunities of judging. The last has 
never, until very recently, existed. I do not know that there 
is an individual in our community, capable of giving a cor- 
rect opinion upon this subject. As a general rule, all exci- 
tants contribute to this effect, more or less. I cannot doubt, 
therefore, that it enjoys its proportion. 

The moral sense, according to my observation^ has been 
prostrated to a degree of infamy and bestiality, beyond which, 
I cannot conceive it possible to go. Nor were the refine- 
ments of education, or the endearments of social existence of 
the least avail, in checking this degradation ; so profoundly 
does the vice seem to possess itself in general over the whole 
constitution of the man. I believe that when the habit has 
been once established, the artificial wants which it creates, 
are as irresistible as the impulses of madness ; and indeed, 
that the preternatural exaltations which it produces, are such, 
as fiilly to entitle them to that denomination. It is on this 
account, I think, that cures in the one are nearly as unfre- 
quent as that of the other. 

In a general way, the crimes to which it leads, to borrow 
the emphatic language of a distinguished American physician, 
are " like the demoniac mentioned in the New Testament, 
their name is ' legion,' for they carry into the soul a host of 
vices and curses." 
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Habits of intemperance, I think, are not as easily formed 
upon wine and fermented liquors, as on distilled spirits. The 
difference appears to me to be owing to two causes: 1st. 
The highly concentrated alcoholic or inebriating character of 
ithe liquid ; and 2nd. The comparative facility of buying it. 
They are able, on both accounts, to drink more, and do, 
without being aware of it, drink more in this way than when 
ithey imbibe wine or beer. Satiety is not so easily produced, 
and there is less distention of stomach to check the indul- 
gence. The absolute amount of alcohol taken, is therefore 
actually greater, and oftener repeated ; by which means a 
powerful excitement is more permanently maintained; for 
permanency is a part of the effect which distinguishes it : and 
as by a law of organization, excitability, or the susceptibility 
to stimulus, always increases with the increase of excitation, 
a habit is thus not only more readily formed, but the liability 
to be intoxicated increases also, pari passuj with the aug- 
mentation of the cause which induces it. It is for this rea- 
son, I conceive, it always requires less ( and indeed I may say 
so very little,) to intoxicate a confirmed drunkard, than one 
who has but just been initiated into the practice. It is for 
these reasons that distilled spirits are more conducive to the 
establishment of the vice, than wine or fermented liquors. 

The people of countries using wine or fermented liquids, 
nearly as an exclusive drink, are conceded, by all who 
are familiar with the fact, to be more sober than those where 
ardent spirits are in general use. A comparison of France 
and the wine growing parts of Switzerland, Italy and Spain, 
with other countries, will I believe fully sustain this po- 
sition. Connected with this subject, and the efforts which 
are now making every where in our country to arrest 
this growing evil, I know of nothing more deserving of atten- 
tion and encouragement, than the attempts which have been 
made to introduce the culture of the grape into our state. If 
the desire of excitement is an instinctive propensity, and the 
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ordinai-y object of gratification is a pernicious one, it appears 
to me that an enlightened policy would be more likely to meet 
with success in endeavoring to correct the last, than in at- 
tempting to annihilate the first. The two enterprizes, in this 
point of view, may be more closely allied than at first sight 
they appear to be. 
4^ The result of my observations as to its effects on domestic 
happiness, and the reduction of families to poverty and want, 
has been more painful to myself and disastrous to them, than 
I hope ever to experience again. • The retrospect has many 
calamities, the memory of which is saddening to relate. Pro- 
fessional opportunities, and accident, have made me familiar 
with many realities, with which I have had, more than once, 
profoundly to sympathize. I know of no enemy to domestic 
bliss, comparable to this. Its most dangerous feature is its 
apparent innocence, at first. I consider the peace of no fami- 
ly to be secure so long as the use of distilled spirits is the po- 
pular drink of a community. All are interested in its exclu- 
sion, if not for themselves at least for those whom perhaps 
they do not know as well as themselves. But where is the 
individual, at all given to its use, who can venture to predict 
his entire immunity from its dangers ! Who that has ever 
been subdued by it, can from his sad experience, recall the 
moment when he became its slave? Who that is now 
wretched in his captivity, is half conscious of his chains 
and his misery ? Who knows where to stop, where, in his 
own case the line of demarkation is drawn ? or is willing to 
accept the opinion of another ? or is sure that it will be given 
in time, even where duty or friendship urgCTio j^idf liverance ? 
Were it not that the moderate use of it by the temftrate is tol- 
erated in society, the vice of intemperance would be unknown. 
The evil therefore lies with them. They are the corrupters 
of the morals, and the destroyers of the peace and prosperity 
of the community. The " proximate cause" of drunkenness 
is temperance. The instigators to intemperance are the sober ^ 
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wlio, Uiv the ^tatilication of a minute, pay a Dounly to die vice. 
The temptei-s to the sin, uie those who use it iomoderattoR. 
It subsists upon the ten^erate. Its victims are among them. 
They cause it — they support it — they propagate it — fl*y 
subscribe to it privately, publicly, by compact and by pertnjpi^ 
al contribution. The remedy must therefore be applied to 
tlie evil. The efforts of your society, it appears to me, ought • 
to be aimed at them. And he shall truly deserve to wear 
the civic wreath, who shdl be so fortunate as to point out the 
means, by which the temperate in the land, can be hrou^^t to 
u tinal, if not a consentaneous determination to relinquish the 
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deo}- «u-, very respectfvUy, 
Your ob't servonf, 

.IAS. MOULTRIE, Jii. 



